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AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE TO THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 



MAURICE PARMELEE 
College of the City of New York 



There has been a good deal of discussion recently in regard to 
the introductory courses in the social sciences. For example, the 
introductory course in sociology has been discussed at recent meet- 
ings of the American Sociological Society, and certain groups of 
economists have been discussing the introductory course in econom- 
ics. Considerable difference of opinion has manifested itself in 
these discussions. For example, among the sociologists there have 
been those who have denied entirely the utility of an introductory 
course, while among those who favor such a course there has been 
much difference of opinion as to its nature. The question may 
legitimately be raised whether it is possible or advisable to standard- 
ize the introductory course so that it will be taught in about the 
same way everywhere. It goes without saying that each teacher 
has a pedagogical method which is somewhat individual, and he 
must therefore teach in his own way. This is particularly true in 
advanced work, where there should be the greatest latitude for 
individual peculiarities of method. In these advanced courses the 
teacher should be dealing with the special problems in which he is 
interested. 

Despite the objections referred to above, the force of which I 
recognize to a certain extent, I wish to propose a course which would 
serve as an introduction, not merely to one of the social sciences, but 
to all of them. For while in the discussions mentioned above the 
introductory courses to several of the social sciences have been dis- 
cussed, a general introductory course to social science has barely 
been mentioned. And yet such a general course would, I believe, 
be of great value and could take the place in part of the introductory 
courses in the different social sciences. 
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Social science deals with some of the latest products of organic 
evolution, namely, social phenomena. The evolution which pre- 
cedes these social phenomena is the same for all these phenomena, 
so that there are a great many facts with regard to this evolution 
which are the same for all the social sciences, just as there are a great 
many facts with regard to social phenomena which are the same 
for all the social sciences. For this reason it would hardly be 
possible for the introductory courses to the social sciences to be 
entirely different. On the contrary, if they are truly introductory 
in the sense that they furnish this evolutionary background, they 
would have to be very nearly if not quite alike. It is therefore 
to a certain extent a waste of time to be offering an introductory 
course in each of the social sciences when one course can perform 
this function in large part if not entirely for all. Furthermore, 
such a course would impress upon the student very emphatically 
the fundamental unity of all social science. In all probability there 
are many students who, though they may take courses in several 
of the social sciences, never realize this fundamental unity. 

It would appear, therefore, that there are a sufficient number of 
facts that are generally accepted which should be in any intro- 
ductory course in a social science to make it possible to devise a 
general introductory course to social science. We have already 
recognized that each teacher has his own pedagogical method, and 
it has been admitted that it is well, up to a certain point, for him to 
follow his own method. In any case he is bound to do so to a cer- 
tain extent, since individual peculiarities can never be entirely 
suppressed in teaching. In the advanced courses it is probably best 
to make no attempt whatever to standardize pedagogical method, 
for the teacher will thus be left entirely free to make his own con- 
tribution, and the students should be sufficiently oriented in the 
subject to be able to profit by it regardless of the method of presen- 
tation. But in the introductory course it seems reasonable that 
the data used should be much the same for all, and that certain 
psychological and pedagogical principles should be observed which 
will make it easier for the student to become oriented in a new 
subject. 

Let us consider briefly the nature of the introductory courses 
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to the social sciences as they are now taught, before describing a 
general introductory course to social science. As has already been 
noticed, there is a good deal of difference of opinion among teachers 
of sociology as to how the introductory course in that subject should 
be taught. Many of them have been led by practical considerations 
into giving courses which deal largely with immediate social prob- 
lems. Such courses are supposed to have the advantage of having 
practical value and of being concrete and therefore easy for the 
students to understand. A much smaller number of teachers have 
been giving courses which consist largely of the discussion of 
methodological questions and of highly abstract theories as to the 
nature of society. But it seems to me that those teachers have 
been most successful who have been giving courses which have set 
their students upon the highroad leading to an understanding of 
the nature of society. That is to say, these courses have furnished 
the students the necessary data as to the simpler social elements 
and the fundamental forces at work in society. These courses 
should contain only a very small modicum of methodology and may 
be quite as concrete as the so-called practical courses. Furthermore, 
they may have quite as great a practical value in the long run as 
the so-called practical courses for reasons which will be stated later. 

The introductory course to economics has been usually too 
theoretical and abstract in its character. It would take too long 
to explain why this has been the case, but it is evident that this 
course should become more historical and concrete in its char- 
acter. On the other hand, the introductory course to political 
science has frequently been very concrete and practical in its nature. 
Many teachers of this subject have chosen to make this course a 
study of local political institutions without endeavoring to make it 
a fundamental course in the origin, evolution, and nature of political 
institutions. 

History may or may not be a social science. This is a question 
we need not discuss here. At any rate, it is obviously in a some- 
what different status from the other social sciences, since it is 
devoted primarily to recording events, while the other social sci- 
ences are devoted to the description and analysis of social phe- 
nomena. For this reason a general introductory course to social 
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science could not hope to replace the introductory course in history, 
whatever that course may be. For example, if this course is modern 
European history it is obvious that such a general introductory 
course would in nowise replace it. But a general introductory 
course to social science might nevertheless furnish very excellent 
general preparation for the study of history in a way which will be 
indicated later. 

The general purpose of all these introductory courses, it seems 
to me, should be to direct the student toward an understanding 
of the nature of society so far as that is possible. The scien- 
tific reasons for this are obvious enough. But there are also excel- 
lent practical reasons. It is usually true that courses which are 
limited to the study of local conditions and immediate problems 
have more immediate practical results. But, on the other hand, 
it is probably quite as true that the more fundamental courses have, 
in the long run, greater practical value. This knowledge as to the 
nature of society, which gradually spreads by filtering down from 
those who attain it in university courses, must have a great deal 
of effect in placing legislation and other methods of changing social 
conditions and institutions upon a broader and wiser basis. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of what should be the nature 
of such a general introductory course to social science. It seems 
to me, in the first place, that it should furnish an evolutionary 
approach to social science. Many students, probably most of 
them, lack an evolutionary background when they begin the study 
of social science. There is much loss of time because of this igno- 
rance. They find it difficult to understand existing social phenom- 
ena because they are incapable of comprehending how they came 
into existence. Furthermore, without such an evolutionary back- 
ground it is hardly possible for them to arrive at a dynamic con- 
ception of society. The question, therefore, is how to devise an 
introductory course which will furnish this evolutionary background. 
A course in biology might serve this purpose. But, in the first 
place, it is frequently impossible to require such a course before the 
study of social science is begun. Furthermore, biology is in any 
case not sufficiently close to social science to furnish the specific 
evolutionary background which is needed. I believe that this 
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background is furnished by anthropology, and that the evolutionary 
approach to social science should be through anthropology. This 
is because in anthropology the theory of evolution is applied directly 
to man. Thus the student, through the study of anthropology, 
becomes keenly aware of the fact that man has evolved like other 
animals and that the culture which characterizes him is also the 
product of evolution. 

This general introductory course in anthropology should be 
two or three hours in length for half a year, preferably three hours. 
It should be sufficiently simple to be within the comprehension of 
the average Freshman, since most students should take it as Fresh- 
men in order to be able to go on with the study of the social sciences 
during the rest of their course. The first part of this introductory 
course should be devoted to a very simple presentation of the facts 
as to the physical origin and evolution of man. Some emphasis 
should be laid on the biological and psychological aspects of this 
evolution. It is unfortunately true that anthropologists have 
usually ignored these aspects in the main. Their treatment of 
man's physical evolution has been almost entirely morphological 
in its character. They have thus missed the dynamic element 
which the broader biological treatment involves. There should 
also be in this part of the course a brief treatment of man's psychic 
characteristics on their biological side, which involves dealing with 
the neural basis for these characteristics, etc. The second part of 
this course should be devoted to a similarly brief and simple descrip- 
tion of the origin and early evolution of the principal social usages, 
customs, beliefs, institutions, etc. It should give the student some 
idea of how human society came into being, and what it has been 
like in the past. 

It will probably at once be said that such a course deals with 
matters too remote from the experience of the student to make it 
comprehensible to him. But if taught in the right way, it may 
be made very concrete, and therefore quite comprehensible, even 
to a Freshman. For example, in dealing with the physical evolu- 
tion of man, pictures and casts of the skulls of prehistoric man and 
living or stuffed representatives of the lower primates can be used 
to represent the different stages in the evolution of man. When 
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dealing with social origins, primitive tools and other implements, 
pictures and models of archaeological remains, graphic descriptions 
of primitive peoples, etc., can be used to make the data studied 
real and concrete to the student. In other words, an anthropo- 
logical and ethnographic museum can serve as a laboratory for 
such a course. Furthermore, the use of certain pedagogical 
methods can aid greatly in making this course comprehensible to 
the student. When stated in simple language, the primary factors 
in social evolution can be made very clear to the student. The 
need for food and other necessaries leading to the invention of tools 
the origin of the division of labor, etc., the necessity for reproduc- 
tion and the care of the young leading to the family and to a certain 
extent to the higher forms of social organization, the need for social 
control leading to the origin of moral ideas, law, government, etc. — 
all these can be made quite comprehensible to the student. At 
nearly every point in the study comparisons and contrasts with 
present-day conditions can be made, thus making these phenomena 
all the more real to the student. 

What, then, would be the utility of this course for the study 
of the social sciences ? For sociology it would furnish some idea 
of the beginnings of association, of early social organization, etc., 
in other words, of the origin and early evolution of human society 
and of primitive culture. As a matter of fact, many of these 
details are now furnished by some teachers of sociology in their 
introductory courses, so that the course we have described would 
to a large extent take the place of these courses. For economics 
this course would furnish some idea of the beginning of the use of 
tools, the origin of the division of labor, of exchange, of money, 
etc., in other words, of the industrial life in general. It is pitiable 
to see students floundering around in the effort to grasp the nature 
of our present complex economic organization when perplexed and 
confused with the textbooks and methods used. This difficulty 
for the student might be obviated in large part if not entirely if the 
evolutionary method which has been described were used. For 
political science this course would furnish some idea of the origin 
of law, government, etc., in other words, of social control in general. 
For history this course would furnish a prehistoric background and 
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a scientific basis which ought to have a very beneficial effect on the 
teaching of history. I am inclined to think that many students never 
succeed in orienting historic time in time in general. That is to 
say, historic time somehow or other begins in the air without any- 
thing definite to precede it. It may be true that there is nothing 
definitely historic to precede it, but there are things which are quite 
as real nevertheless. That is to say, there are the prehistoric human 
remains which give us some idea of what man was like previous 
to historic time; there are the remains of man's implements, art, 
dwellings, etc., which give us some idea of his culture before the 
beginning of history. 

If, then, this course should have such utility for the social sci- 
ences, it would certainly result in a considerable saving of time in 
the study of these subjects. Whether or not special introductory 
courses should be dispensed with if this general introductory 
course were given it would be impossible to state now. But even 
if the special introductory courses were still given, so much more 
rapid progress would be made in them and in the more advanced 
courses which succeed them that the time given to the general 
introductory course would be more than made up. 

Such a general introductory course would also have some utility 
as a preparation for the study of certain other subjects which are 
not usually regarded as social sciences, such as ethics, psychology, 
philosophy, comparative religion, comparative jurisprudence, etc. 
Some of these subjects, such as ethics, certainly are in large part 
if not entirely social sciences, but whether this is so or not, the 
course we have described would in one way or another be a prepara- 
tion for the study of each one of them. 

As has already been suggested earlier in this paper, such a course 
would also have utility in giving currency to the theory of evolution. 
I need not stop to describe the intellectual awakening which has 
come in human society at large as a result of the spread of this 
theory during the last half-century. The teaching of the theory 
may have the same stimulating and clarifying effect upon the 
thought of the individual student, so that no student should leave 
a university without becoming acquainted with this theory. And 
yet it is probably true that a good many university students never 
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become acquainted with this theory. It is, of course, taught in the 
biological and other scientific courses. It is taught in some of the 
courses in social science. But it would come to the student in the 
most vivid and significant form as applied to man in such a course 
as I have described. 

Let us now consider the objections to such a course, some of 
which have already been mentioned. It will be said that such a 
course would not be in touch with present-day life and would there- 
fore be too difficult for the student, and would have no practical 
value for him because it could have no practical application. I 
have already suggested how the course could be made real for the 
student, even though dealing with phenomena somewhat remote 
from the present. As to its practical value, I believe that this 
knowledge may have some practical application in the practice of 
medicine, law, education, etc. But even if it had no immediate 
practical utility, this course would be justified in the long run, even 
on practical grounds, as furnishing a sound scientific basis for the 
further study of social science. 

Probably no one who is at all acquainted with anthropology 
would question that there is plenty of material for such a course. 
But some might contend that the great uncertainty and difference 
of opinion with respect to many anthropological questions make 
anthropology an unsuitable subject for such an introductory course. 
I have no desire to minimize this uncertainty with respect to many 
anthropological questions, and it goes without saying that things 
should not be taught to students in a dogmatic fashion which 
cannot be known with certainty. However, I am inclined to think 
that enough is known with certainty to furnish a basis for the 
course, while the study of the undecided questions may be very 
suggestive and stimulating to the thought of the student. 

Certain very practical and real objections which may be made 
to this course are the lack of suitable textbooks, and the lack of 
teachers who are prepared to teach such a course. However, 
these are not insurmountable difficulties, and both the textbooks 
and the trained teachers will be forthcoming all the more quickly 
if the need for such a course is realized. 

The last objection I shall refer to is that it is unfortunate to 
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attempt to standardize courses too much. It has already been 
indicated earlier in this paper that I do not believe in too much 
standardization. It is evident that there must always be much 
latitude in the use of methods by different taechers. But it seems 
to me that we might arrive at a consensus of opinion as to the 
general field to be covered by such an introductory course. 

I need hardly say that the suggestion which has been made in 
this article with respect to such a course is tentative in its nature. 
It is apparent that this course must be tried out very fully before 
we can be entirely certain that it is needed and can know just what 
form it should take. 

Before closing this article, I should like to say a word as to the 
conception of the function of social science which should be held 
by teachers of social science. It seems to me that the great function 
of social science is to develop social self-consciousness and social 
self-knowledge in society. This can be accomplished only in the 
first place, by acquiring as much information as possible about the 
nature of society, and, in the second place, by diffusing this knowl- 
edge as widely as possible. Thus only can a broad and stable foun- 
dation be laid for making society that which we should like to 
have it. 



